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THROUGH BY DAYLIGHT; 
oR, 
THE YOUNG ENGINEER OF THE LAKE 
SHORE RAILROAD. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER XI. 


BETTER THOUGHTS AND DEEDS. 


| LEFT the house more to conceal my own 

emotions than for any other reason. I had 
been imprudent. My father was not only de- 
pendent upon Colonel Wimpleton for the ex- 
cellent situation he held, which had enabled 





him to live well, to give me a good education, 
and to save money to buy his place, though 
there was a mortgage on the little estate 
that would expire in a few days. So far as 
liberality in financial matters was concerned, 
no one could find any fault with the magnate 
of Centreport. 

I was accused of a crime — not merely of a 
piece of mischief, as the colonel was pleased 
to regard it, but of a crime whose penalty.was 
imprisonment. By merely admitting the truth 
of the charge, I could escape all disagreeable 
consequences, and retain for my father and 
myself the favor of the mighty man in whose 
smile. we had prospered and grown rich. 
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Doubtless, in the worldly sense, I had been 
very imprudent. It would have been safer for 
me not to deny the accusation, and not to 
resent the hard names applied to me. 

As a matter of policy, I had always permitted 
Waddie to have his own way in his dealings 
with me. If he ordered me to do anything, I 
did it. If he called me names, I did not retort 
upon him. It galled me sorely to permit the 
puppy to ride over me in this manner; to be 
insulted, kicked, and cuffed at his royal pleas- 
ure; but, while it was simply a sacrifice of 
personal pride, or even of self-respect, it did 
not so much matter. When, however, Waddie 
and his father wished to brand me as a crimi- 
nal, and to browbeat me because I would not 
confess myself guilty of a deed in which I had 
no hand, my hature revolted. In my indigna- 
tion, I had made use of some expressions which 
I had better not have used, and which I should 
not have used if I had not been suffering under 
the weight of that sad day’s trials. 

I did not care for myself under the displeas- 
ure of the mighty man. My mother was a 
timid woman, and the cloud of misfortunes 
which was rising over us filled her with dis- 
may. The displeasure of Colonel Wimpleton, 
the loss of the money, and above all the fear 
that my father would return to his old habits, 
were terrors enough for one day, and I wept 
for her. But what couldI do? Toconféss my- 
self guilty of a crime when I was innocent was 
the greatest wrong I could do to her and to 
myself. I would not do that, whatever else I 
did; and there was no other way to win back 
the favor of the colonel. 

After I had cooled off, I returned to the 
house, and found my mother more calm than 
I expected. She had resumed her work; but 
she looked very sad and troubled. My two 
sisters had gone to the village, and as yet 
knew nothing of the misfortunes that were 
settling down upon our house. 

*Wolfert, I am sorry you were so rash,” 
said my mother, as I seated myself in the 
kitchen. 

“T am sorry myself; but I don’t think it 
would have made any difference with the colo- 
nel if I had been as gentle as a lamb,” I 
replied. 

“ Perhaps it would.” 

“‘The colonel wished me to take upon my 
shoulders the blame, or part of it, of blowing 
up the canal boat. Nothing less than that 
would have satisfied him. You can't wonder 
that I was mad, after what you heard him say 
to mé. I have eaten dirt before the colonel 
and his son for years, and I don’t think we 
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have made anything by it; but whether we 
have or not, I won’t be. called a villain anda 
scoundrel, or confess a thing I didn’t do.” 
“Mr. Wimpleton is a very powerful man in 
Centreport,” added my mother, shaking her 


‘head in deprecation of any rash steps. 


**T know he is, mother; and I will do any- 
thing I can to please him, except sell my own 
soul; and he hasn’t got money enough to buy 
that. I’m not going to put my nose into the 
dirt for him.” 

“ He may ruin us, Wolfert.” 

‘* What can he do?” 

‘* He can discharge your father.” 

‘* Father can get as much wages in another 
place as he can here. Pérhaps he will be wanted 
on the Ruoara now Christy has run away.” 

‘* But his house is here, and he meant to stay 
in Centreport. Besides, Mr. Wimpleton can 
turn us out of the house if we don’t pay the 
money which will be due in a few days.” 

“I hope Mr. Mortimer will catch Christy, 
and get the money. If he don’t, there is a 
man in town who offered thirty-five hundred 
dollars for the place; and that is more than it 
cost, and father won't lose anything.” 

* You don’t know Mr. Wimpleton, Wolfert. 
He is a terrible man when he is offended. If 
the place were sold at auction, as it would be, 


he has influence enough to prevent any one 
from bidding on it; and your father might 
losé every cent he has left in the world.” 

‘* What would you have me do, mother?” I 
asked, rising from my‘chair, considerably ex- 


cited. “Shall I say that I helped Waddie 
blow up the canal boat?” 

**No, certainly not, Wolfert, unless you did 
help him.” 

** Do you think I did, mother?” 

**No, I can’t think so, after what you have 
said.” 

“T had nothing more to do with it than 
you had.” 

“‘But you can be a little more gentle with 
him.” 

*“ And let him browbeat and bully me as 
much as he pleases? I think, mother, if 
stand up squarely for my own rights, he will 
respect me all the more. For my own part, I 
am about tired of Centreport; for all the peo- 
ple bow down and.toady to Colonel Wimpleton. 
If he takes snuff everybody sneezes. All the 
fellows treat Waddie as’ though he were a 
prince of the blood. I have been ashamed 
and disgusted with’ myself a hundred times 
after I have let him bully me, and put bis 
foot on my neck. I have been tempted to 
thrash him, a dozen times, for his impudence; 


‘ 
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and if I didn’t do so, it was not because I didn’t 
want to.” 

“You must try to have a Christian spirit, 
Wolfert,” said my mother, mildly. 

“I do try to have a Christian spirit, mother. 
[ haven’t anything against Waddie or his fa- 
ther. If I could do a kindness to either one of 
them this minute, I would do it. But I don’t 
think a fellow must be a milksop in order to be 
aChristian. I don’t think the gospel requires 
me to be a toady, or even to submit to injustice 
when I can help myself. I don’t ask to be 
revenged, or anything of that sort; I only 
desire to keep my head out of the dirt. Iam 
going to try to be a man, whatever happens 
to me.” 

“If you will only be a Christian, Wolfert, I 
can ask no more.” 

“] will try to be; but do you think yourself, 
mother, that I ought to stand still and allow 
myself to be kicked?” 

* You must not provoke your enemies.” 

“JT will not, if I can help it; but I think it is 
pretty hard to keep still when you are called a 
rascal and a villain. If you think I ought to 
confess that I helped blow up the canal boat 
when I did not, I will —” 

I was going to say I would do it, but the 
words choked me, and I could not utter them. 

*] don’t wish you to say so, Wolfert.” 

“Then I am satisfied; and I will try to be 
gentle while they abuse me.” 

At this moment Waddie Wimpleton bolted 
into the room, without taking the trouble to 
announce himself beforehand. 

“My father says you must come up and see 
him at once,” said the scion, in his usual bully- 
ing and offensive tone. 

“Where is he?” I asked, as quietly as I 
could speak, under the influence of my good 
mother's lesson. 

“Atthe house. Where do you suppose he 
is?” pouted Waddie. ‘And he says if you 
don’t come, he'll send a constable after you.” 

“ What does he want of me?” 

“None of your business what he wants. 
All you've got to do is to go.” 

“Tf. I conclude to go, I will be there in a few 
moments,” I added. 

“If you conclude to go!” exclaimed Wad- 
die. “Well, that is cool! Do you mean to 
say you won’t go?” 

“No, I don’t mean to say that.” 

“Well, I want to know whether you are 
going or not,” demanded the scion. 

“Shall I go, mother?” I asked, appealing 
to her. 

“T think you had better go, Wolfert.” 

“Then I will go.” 
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**You had better,” continued Waddie, who 
could not help bullying even after his paint 
was gained. 

The gentlemanly young man left the house, 
and my mother admonished me again not to 
be saucy, and to return good forevil. I hoped 
I should be able to do so. If I failed it would 
not be for the want of a good intention. I 
walked up the road towards the mansion of 
the great man, thinking what I should say, 
and how I could best defend myself from the 
charge which was again to be urged against 
me. The situation looked very hopeless to 
me as I jumped over the fence in the grove, 
through which there was a path which led to 
the house of the colonel. 

“Here he is,” said Waddie, accompanying 
the remark with a yell not unlike an Indian 
war-whoop. 

I halted and turned around. Behind me 
stood the scion of the great house of Centre- 
port, with a club in his hand, and attended by 
half a dozen of the meanest fellows of the In- 
stitute, armed in like manner. They had been 
concealed behind the fence; and of course I 
instantly concluded that the colonel’s message 
was a mere trick to decoy me into the grove. 

** Do you wish to see me?” I asked, as coolly 
as I could; and the circumstances under which 
we appeared to meet were not favorable toa 
frigid demeanor. 

** Yes, I want to see you,” replied Waddie, 
moving up to me, and flourishing his stick. 
“You must settle my account before you see 
my governor.” 

‘““ What do you want of me?” I demanded, 
as I edged up to a big tree, which would pro- 
tect me from an assault in the rear. 

“You told my father I was the biggest liar 
in town,” blustered Waddie. ‘I’m going to 
give you the biggest licking for it you ever 
had in your life.” 

““Go in, Waddie!” shouted Sam Peppers. 
‘We'll stand by, and see fair play.” 

“Are you ready to take your licking?” bul- 
lied Waddie, who did not seem to be quite 
ready to commence the operation. 

‘* No, Iam not,” I answered, quietly; and I 
never spoke truer words in my life. 

“You called me the biggest liar in town — 
didn’t you?” 

“TI did.” 

“‘ Have you anything to say about it?” 

“T have,” I replied, still moved by the gen- 
tle words of gospel wisdom which my mother 
had spoken to me. 

“Tf you have, say it quick.” 

‘«T was angry when I spoke the words, and I 
am sorry for uttering them.” 
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“Ha, ha! humph!” yelled the half-dozen 
ruffians in concert. 

“Get down on your knees and beg my par- 
don, then,” said Waddie. 

* No, I will not do that,” I replied, firmly. 


CHAPTER XII. 
WOLF’S FORTRESS. 


NDER the influence of the better thoughts 

which my good mother had suggested to 
me, I was willing to do better deeds. I was 
ready to apologize; I had done so, but I could 
not go down upon my knees before such a fel- 
low as Waddie Wimpleton, or any fellow, for 
that matter. It was hard enough for me to 
say I was sorry; and I had done so for my 
mother’s sake, rather than my own. 

“T don’t think you are very sorry for what 
you said,” sneered Waddie. 

“Tam sorry enough to apologize. I really 
regret that I made use of any hard expres- 
sions,” I replied. 

“Then get down on your knees, and beg 
my pardoa, as I tell you,” persisted Waddie, 
flourishing his stick. ‘If you do, I'll let you 
off on part of the punishment.” 

“TI apologized because I had done wrong, 


and not because I was afraid of the punish- 
ment,” I added, still schooling my tongue to 
gentle speech. 

*“‘Humph!” exclaimed the scion; and my 
remark was based on a philosophy so subtile 
that he could not comprehend it. 


“Goin! Goin! Give it to him!” shouted 
the supporting ruffians. ‘‘ He’s fooling you, 
Waddie.” 

“If you are not going to do what I tell you, 
look out for the consequences,” blustered the 
young gentleman, who still seemed to have 
some doubts in regard to the prudence of his 
present conduct. 

** Waddie Wimpleton,” said I. 

* Well, what do you want now?” demanded 
he, dropping his weapon again. 

““If you strike me with that stick you must 
look out for consequences. I shall defend my- 
self as well as I know how.” 

Waddie glanced at his companions. 

“Hit him! What are you waiting for?” 
cried his friends; and I have always observed, 
in such cases, that it is easier to give advice 
than to strike the blow. 

Mr. Waddie had placed himself in a position 
which he could not well evacuate. He evi- 
dently had no heart for the encounter which 
he foresaw must take place if he struck me, 
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and perhaps he had not entire confidence jn 
the character of the support which he-was to 
receive. At any rate he could not help real- 
izing that the first blows of the battle were 
likely to be dealt upon his own head. 

*“You called me a liar,” said he, working 
up his courage again by a new recital of his 
wrongs. 

“*T did, and apologized for it,” I replied. 

‘*Go down on your knees, then, and say you 
are sorry.” 

*T will not.” 

‘¢Then mind your eye,” continued Waddie, 
as with a sudden spring he hit me on the arm, 
which I raised to ward off the blow. 

I did mind my eye, and I minded his, too; 
for, before he could bring up his supports, I 
leaped upon him. Though he was of my own 
size and age, he was only a baby in my hands. 
I grasped his stick, wrenched and twisted ita 
few times, and then threw him over backwards 
into a pool of soft mud, which I had chosen to 
flank my position, and save me from an attack 
in the rear. He was half buried in the soft 
compound of black mud and decayed leaves 
which filled the hole, and his good clothes 
suffered severely from the effects of his dis- 
aster. 

The moment the conflict commenced the 
supports moved up; but, before they could 
come into action, I had overthrown my as- 
sailant, and stood against the tree with the 
club in my hand. When Waddie went over 
backwards, a new duty seemed to be suggested 
to his backers; and instead of turning on me, 
they proceeded to help their principal out of 
his uncomfortable position. Encouraged and 
thoroughly waked up by my victory, I think 
could have thrashed the whole party; but I 
had not wholly escaped the influence of my 
mother’s teachings, and was disposed to act 
strictly in self-defence. 

The quagmire into which Waddie had fallen 
was near the bank of the brook which mean- 
dered through the grove, and which had been 
bridged in several places, as well to add to the 
convenience of passers-by as to increase the 
picturesque beauty of the place. I deemed it 
best to retreat to one of these bridges, which 
was not more than three feet wide, and which 
would enable me to defend myself from an as 
sault to the best advantage. 

“Humph! you cowards!” snarled Waddie, 
as his companions lifted him out of the slough, 
and he spit out the mud and water which filled 
his mouth. ‘ Why didn’t you stand by me, a 
you promised?” 

“We expected you to make a better fight 
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than that,” replied one of them; and it was 
doubtful to me whether they could assign any 
reason why they had not stood by him. 

“J did the best I could, and you did not 
come near ine. I’m in a pretty pickle,” sput- 
tered Waddie, as he glanced at his soiled gar- 
ments. 

“We'll give it to him yet,” said one of the 
party, as he glanced at me, securely posted on 
the bridge. 

“Where is he?” asked Waddie. 

Iwas pointed out to him, and the sight of 
me inflamed all his zeal again. 

“Come on, fellows; and stand by me this 
time. I wish I had my revolver here.” 

Lwas very glad he had not that formidable 
weapon about him, though I don’t think he 
could have hit me if he had fired at me; but 
he sometimes struck the mark by accident. 
Waddie took a club from the hand of one of 
his supporters, and rushed towards the bridge. 
Though he was not a master of strategy, he 
could not help seeing that I was well posted, 
and he halted suddenly before he reached the 
brook. 

“We must drive him from the bridge, where 
we can have fair play,” said Waddie. 

Idid not just then see how this was to be 
done; but I was soon able to perceive his 
plan. The scion led his forces to a position on 
the brook above me, and taking some stones 
from the shallow stream, began to pelt me 
with a vigor which soon rendered my place 
untenable. Several of the missiles hit me, 
though I was not much hurt by them. Under 
these circumstances, I was helpless for defen- 
sive purposes, for I had nothing with which 
to return the fire. It was useless for me to 
stand there, and be peppered with stones. I 
concluded to retreat in good order, and brought 
myself off without any material damage. , 

The only safe line by which I could retire 
was in the direction of the mansion of Colonel 
Wimpleton. I crossed the brook farther down, 
and came to a rustic summer house, on the 
bank of the stream. It was built on a high 
foundation, to afford a prospect of the lake, 
and the only admission was through the door, 
which was reached by a long flight of steps. I 
immediately took possession of this structure, 
assured that I could defend the door, while its 
walls would protect me from the missiles. of 
my assailants. 

Waddie led his forces up to my fortress, and 
surveyed the situation. ‘They attempted to 
drive me out with stones; but they fell harm- 
less upon the building. The besiegers con- 
sulted together, and decided to make an as- 





sault on the works. I was entirely willing they 
should do so, for I could knock them over with 
the club as fast as they came up, having all the 
advantage of position. Ben Pinkerton volun- 
teered to lead the forlorn hope, and advanced 
with considerable boldness to the attack. I 
gave him a gentle rap on the head as he ap- 
peared at the door, and he fell back, unable to 
reach me with his stick, as I stood so much 
higher than he. 

‘“* Better keep back,” I remonstrated with 
him. “If there are any broken heads, they 
will be yours.” 

Dick Bayard then attempted to climb up the 
railing of the stairs, so as to be on a level with 
me; but I knocked his fingers with my stick, 
and he desisted. It was plain to them, after 
this trial, that a direct assault was not practi- 
cable, and they retired to the ground below. 
Another consultation followed in the ranks of 
the enemy; and by this time Waddie’s friends 
were quite as much interested in the affair as 
he was himself. 

‘*T wish I had my revolver,” said the scion. 
‘‘Hold on! I will go to the house and get it; 
you stay here, and don’t let him come down.” 

**O, no! We don’t want any pistol,” pro- 
tested Ben Pinkerton. ‘ You musn’t shoot 
him!” 

“Why not! I would shoot him as quick as 
I would acat. I wouldn’t kill him, of course; 
but I would make him come down, and give 
us fair play on the ground,” added Waddie. 

Fair play! Seven of them, armed with clubs, 
against one! That was Waddie’s idea of fair 
play. 

‘**No; we don’t want any pistols,” persisted 
Ben. ‘*Some one might get hurt, and then 
we should be in a bad scrape.” 

‘* What are you going to do?” demanded the 
young gentleman. ‘Are you going to let him 
stay up there and crow over us? I’m wet 
through, and I don’t want to stay here al} 
day. Ill tell you what I'll do. I'll set the 
summer house on fire. That will bring him 
down.” 

This was.a brilliant idea of Waddie, and I 
was afraid he would put it into operation, for 
he was reckless enough to do anything. 

“That won’t do,” replied the prudent Pink- 
erton. ‘* We don’t want to get into any scrape.” 

‘*No; don’t set it on fire,” added Dick Bay- 
ard; and.so said all of them but Waddie; for 
probably they foresaw that they would hare to 
bear all the blame of the deed. 

‘s3 don’t want to stay here all day,” fretted 
Waddie. 

“Put it through by daylight!” I ventured to 
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suggest, as I sat on the upper step, listening 
to the interview. 

“ He is laughing at us,” said the scion, an- 
grily. 

“Let him laugh; he is safe,” replied Ben. 
**T’ll tell you what we can do.” 

** Well, what?” asked Waddie, as he cast a 
discontented glance at me. 

* Let us camp out here to-night,” continued 
Ben. 

“Camp out! ” repeated several of the party, 
not fully comprehending the idea of the fertile 
Pinkerton’s brilliant mind. 

‘* Starve him out, I mean,” explained Ben. 
“*We will stay here and keep him a close pris- 
oner till he is willing to come down and take 
his licking like a man.” 

Stupid as this plan seemed to me, it was 
promptly adopted. But the enemy retired out 
of hearing to complete the arrangement, though 
they were near enough to fall upon me if I at- 
tempted. to escape. I did not consider myself 
a match for the whole of them on the ground, 
and I had expected to be terribly mauled, as I 
should have been if my wits had not served 
me well. 

Presently I saw Waddie leave the party, and 
walk towards his father’s house. I concluded 
that he had gone to change his clothes, for his 
plight was as disagreeable as it could be. His 
companions took position near the foot of the 
steps, with the clubs in their hands, ready to 
receive me if I attempted to evacuate my for- 
tress. I was quite comfortable, and rather 
curious to know what they intended to do. 

I waited an hour for the return of Waddie, 
during which time I studied the structure in 
which I was a prisoner, and its surroundings, 
in order to prepare myself for action when it 
should be necessary. It was plain to me that 
ithe scion was taking more time than was 
meeded to change his clothes. I thought 
‘something had happened at the house; and 
in this impression I was soon confirmed by 
the appearance of Colonel Wimpleton, at- 
itended by two men. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.} 


——_——_>—_—_———_ 


.—— Huc, the missionary and traveller, saw 
in Chinese Tartary one of the largest hail- 
stones of which we have any record. It was, he 
tells us, as large as a mill-stone, and fell, with 
a terrific noise, near a house in which he had 
taken shelter. This hailstone did not entirely 
melt, though it had been broken with a hatch- 
et, during three days of the warmest season of 
the year. af 





HUNTING AND FISHING IN MAINE, 


BY MILLINOCKET. 


CARIBOU-HUNTING. 


HE caribou found in this state are known 

as the woodland species of the reindeer, 
but much larger than the tamed deer used in 
Lapland, which are called the barren-ground 
variety. 

Our caribou weigh about three hundred 
pounds, while the Lapland reindeer will not 
average more than half that weight. The 
caribou is now very rare in the limits of the 
United States. Some few are found in the 
forests of Maine, and now and then one is 
seen in the wilds of the Adirondack. Not 
many years ago they were numerous in this 
state; but now we know only of a few herds 
among the Eberne Mountains, and around the 
great bogs and thick forests near Chesuncook 
Lake. 

We will not say that the hunters have killed 
them all, for they have not; but the animals 
have evidently migrated to the north, and 
perhaps have swum the broad St. Lawrence, 
and sought the wilds of Labrador. They dis- 
appeared very suddenly from this state, and it 
is now a mystery to the hunters to know where 
they went. About a quarter of a century ago 
they began to disappear, and in a short time 
only a very few remained of all those who had 
ranged our forests in vast numbers. 

In the southern part of Washington County 
there are sandy plains of vast extent, and enor- 
mous bogs. Here, on these pine plains and 
mossy bogs, the caribou existed in great num- 
bers forty years ago. All at once they began 
to disappear mysteriously, and soon not one 
remained; and for a quarter of a century not 
a solitary caribou has been seen in these local- 
ities, where once they were so plenty that the 
hunters frequently killed two atone shot. The 
reindeer is known to be a migrating animal, 
now travelling in vast herds to the sea-shore, 
and then marching back to the impenetrable 
forests. This may help explain the sudden 
disappearance of the caribou from this state; 
but many years have elapsed since then, and 
the animals have not returned, except in a few 
instances. 

When a boy, and hunting for deer on the 
plains above mentioned, we have crossed over 
to the great bogs, and sought for the trail of 
the reindeer, but without avail. ‘It is no use 
to hunt for them,” said my friend George, “for 
they areall gone; I killed the last one ten years 
ago. Over beyond that little meadow there 
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are some big springs, and the caribou loved to 
go there to drink, for the water was cold as 
ice, and clearer than the air. One morning I 
concealed myself in a clump of alders over 
yonder, and waited for the thirsty deer. Soon 
alarge herd appeared, trotting beautifully up 
the meadow. How my heart leaped for joy! 
for they were coming close to me. When the 
leader, who was a tremendous great fellow, 
came abreast me, I up with the rifle and fired 
athim. Down he went, and also a doe, who 
had run up alongside of him. Quick as a puff 
of the wind, the rest of the herd scampered 
over the hill, and I saw no more of them. As 
soon as I loaded my rifle, I ran out to where the 
reindeer lay, and found the buck and doe lying 
side by side, shot through the heart. The buck 
was the biggest one I had ever seen, and his 
antlers were four or five feet high. I gave 
them, three years afterwards, to the naturalist 
Audubon, when he came down here hunting 
after birds.” 

As we ranged about, George pointed out to 
me the favorite places where the reindeer were 
wont to go and feed, and the great trails they 
made in passing from one part of the country 
toanother. ‘I counted,” said he, “‘ one hun- 
dred and twenty-five caribou leaping across 
that brook one morning; and some of them 
never jumped across afterwards.” 

On our return from our deer hunt, we went 
to see an old man by the name of Wooster, 
who had been famous in his early days as a 
moose and caribou hunter; but he had long 
ago hung up his trusty rifle over the fireplace 
for the last time, and the silver-white hair and 
tottering limbs told plainly that his last hunt 
was over. 

“Still, boys,” said he, “I love to talk of my 
hunts; for they are all fresh in my meinory, 
while what I see and learn nowI soon forget. 
The adventures I had in the woods when a boy 
come back in my mind just as clear as though 
they took place an hour ago. This solaces me 
for my infirmities, and I set down happily by 
the fireplace, and think with joy of my old 
companions and the good times.” 

The venerable old man told us, with glee, 
how he trapped the game, and fought the bear 
in his youth. 

“O, my boys,” said he, ‘‘ I would gladly give 
a year of my life if I could only recall one day 
of the times fifty years ago, when the caribou 
fed upon the big bog in immense herds. Why, 
Ihave seen in one drove several hundred of 
these animals; and then it took a sly fox to 
creep up to them, so keen was their sight, and 
so sharp their sense of smell. But Bill Grant 





and I knew them pretty well, and we managed 
to get a good many of them. Why, we would 
go out in the night, and creep out to the mid- 
dle of the bog, two or three miles from the 
forest, and then lay down among the short, 
stubby bushes, and wait for a drove to come 
near. Yes, one time we waited two days for 
the caribou to approach, and we got mighty 
hungry, for we eat up all our lunch the first 
day. We got one though, finally, and had-a 
mighty tough job to drag him over the bog to 
the path in the woods. That's the reason why 
we didn’t go oftener to the centre of the bog, 
because it was so hard to pull them out over 
the shaky earth. This bog is eight or ten 
miles long, and two or three miles wide; and 
now and then there are little groves of trees, 
which serve as shelter for the deer. When 
they were in these groves, or in the woods near 
the borders of the bog, it was quite easy to 
creep up to them; but when they were out 
feeding on the mosses on the open moor, it 
was mighty hard to get near them. 

‘One afternoon in August, about forty years 
ago, Bill and I shouldered our long rifles, and 
started for Pine Island, which is nothing more 
than a little forest of trees growing out of the 
bog, and two miles long by about a mile wide. 
We arrived here a trifle after dark; and, find- 
ing a great, dry, hollow pine log, we built a 
fire under one end of it, and cooked some trout 
which we caught in the Pleasant Rivermeadow 
as we came along. We then smoked our pipes, 
arranged our plans for the morrow, and then 
laid down in our blankets and went to sleep, in 
the delicious and fragrant air of the pine for- 
est. About midnight Bill awoke me, and said, 
‘What in thunder is that?’ No wonder Bill 
was startled; for, of all the noises, I never 
heard the like of such as proceeded from the . 
interior of the hollow log. There seemed to 
be a dozen animals, scratching, grunting, 
snarling, and biting, all together. For a mo- 
ment we thought it might be a pack of wolves, 
or a den of bears. But Bill soon recognized 
the sounds, and said, ‘ Good gracious! there is 
a nest of raccoons in there, and the fire has set 
them to fighting!’ The fire gradually con- 
sumed the open end of the log; and, until it 
got near enough to roast them, they kept quiet. 
They could not run out, because the fire blocked 
up the open end with living coals; and so they 
crowded together in the other end, and were 
clawing each other at a great rate. 

“T then took the hunting axe, which we 
always carried with us, and chopped a square 
hole in the log; and then Bill run in his ram- 
rod, which had a screw in the end, and screwed 
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it into the fur and hide of one of the coons, and 
when he pulled him out I whacked him on the 
head. 

“We got six raccoons out of that log; and 
after we had killed the snarling varmints, we 
laid down and went to sleep, and finished our 
nap. 

“We arose at daybreak; and, after making 
a hasty breakfast, we crept quietly through the 
woods to the edge of the bog. ‘Here I climbed 
a tall pine, from the top of which I got an ex- 
tended view of the country. Away off, on the 
northern part of the bog, I could see many of 
the caribou feeding and gamboling about; but 
they were five miles off, and too far for us to 
travel over the miry bog. Away over on the 
right hand, about two miles distant; I could see 
a herd of thirty or forty close to a belt of pines, 
which stretched out into the moor like a prom- 
ontory into the sea. But they were too far 
away; and, while I was looking out for game 
close at hand, I thought that I saw something 
move near a little clump of bushes, about a 
half a mile distant, out in the bog. Yes, before 
long I was quite sure that I could make out the 
antlers of a caribou, but with great difficulty, 
for the deer were very near the color of the 
bog, and it was difficult to distinguish them 
when lying down. 

*“ When I came down from the tree, Bill and 
I considered how we should get at them. It 
would be impossible for us to get very near, 
for they would hear us creeping through the 
bushes; therefore we must resort to some strat- 
agem to get a fair shot at them. 

‘* Finally it was agreed that I should make a 
wide detowr past the clump of bushes, and 
when I had got some distance beyond, and out 
in the bog, I should turn and creep directly 
towards the deer. Bill, in the mean time, was 
to creep out about half way, and lay down near 
the path they would probably take when fright- 
ened by me. As this seemed to be the best 
plan, and would give us two chances to shoot 
at the deer, I started off, making a wide cir- 
cuit, so that if the deer saw me they could not 
tell what it was. A mighty hard trampI had 
of it too. Sometimes I would come toa broad 
lagoon, and it would take me a long time to 
get round it. Sometimes I would slump into 
the bog, and I like to have lost my boots sev- 
eral times. 

“But, finally, I reached the point where I 
was to turn and creep back. Down on my 
hands and knees I crept, until I thought I had 
got close to them, when I peeked cautiously 
up over the low bushes; but the deer were too 
far off, and I did not look higher, but crept on. 
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“T had now arrived to within twenty rods of 
the little trees where I had seen the deer, and 
thought it best to get a sight of them, and fire 
from where I then was. As I slowly raised my 
head, I caught a glimpse of the wide-spreading 
antlers of the stag; but the moment my head 
was lifted high enough to see the caribou’s 
head, his quick eye perceived me, and with a 
shrill snort he sprang to his feet like a flash 
of lightning. 

‘* A'dozen other reindeer rose up from the bog 
where they had been sleeping, and gazed in- 
tently at me. I had not an instant to lose, and 
I aimed my rifle directly at the big stag, and 
sighted at his nose as he stood facing me. 

“At the flash of my gun, the noble animal 
reared upon his hind legs for a second, and 
then fell over backwards, perfectly dead, for 
the ball had pierced the end of his nose, and 
went through his brain. 

“The rest of the deer ran, as we had sup- 
posed, directly down the path in the direction 
of Bill. They ran right over him; and so 
swiftly did they go, and so near were they, 
that Bill could not stop to take much of an 
aim, and so missed them all. 

** But we had as much as we wanted to do to 
drag the big stag over to the meadows. Here 
we built a raft, and floated down with our 
prize to within a few miles of home.” 


POETS’ HOMES. 


BY THOMAS POWELL. 


Author of “ The Blind Wife,” “* Florentine Tales,” “ Simon de 
Montfort,” ** Confessions of the Ideal,” ‘* A New Spirit of 
the Age,” “* Love's Rescue,” “ Living Authors,” &c. 


DOUGLAS JERROLD. 


SHALL have little to say about the home 

of this most popular writer, because, al- 
though I knew him, and frequently met him 
in society, his manners were so repulsive to 
me that we never visited. He was more of a 
iuman wasp than a man; although he hada 
very pleasant nest, as I know by report, at 
Putney, on the banks of the Thames, and 
about eight miles from London; and, notwith- 
standing his ‘“‘ Caudle Lectures,” he had an 
excellent wife, to whom he was much attached, 
and who loved him in return. 

In person Douglas Jerrold was one of the 
smallest men I have ever seen. It seemed as 
though he had no neck, so immediately did his 
head grow out of his shoulders, which, being 
very round, and protruding, made him like a 
sort of modified hunchback, His face was-a 
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very aggressive one, his forehead, nose, and 
chin being prominent and sharply cut — a sort 
of hatchet, like his mind. He wore his hair 
—which was, after his thirtieth year, an iron 
gray — brushed off his face and forehead; while 
his eager gray eye and sharp tone of voice gave 
him the appearance, to use Thackeray’s simile, 
«of a fighting cock trimmed for the combat.” 
Horne epitomized his personal appearance 
as “*cod’s head and shoulders.” He was cer- 
tainly the most trenchant man I ever met. He 
was not like the Irishman who invited people 
totread on the tail of 47s coat; but he went 
about the world industriously treading upon 
other people’s coat-tails. I never met a man, 


especially a literary one, who had so little per- T 


sonal courtesy. Like Diogenes, if he saw any 
Plato proud of a new carpet, he would trample 
upon his pride in his muddiest boots. He was 
a most merciless reparteeist, and would send 
his brickbat through the costliest of human 
transparencies. It was very dangerous for any 
human snail to venture out too far from the 
shell of its egotisrr in his presence, for his foot 
would be upon it in an instant. Mark Lemon, 
the famous editor of Punch, who feared Jerrold 
less than the rest, said, one night, in a com- 
pany where Jerrold was present, — 

“Why, what’s the matter with you, Jerrold? 
You have not said anything spiteful all the 
evening. Are you sickening for the measles?” 

It must, however, be confessed that Jerrold’s 
keen blade was generally drawn to attack 
shams and oppressions; he waged a constant 
war with snobbery, conceit, and arrogance. 
His retorts would fill a volume. He seldom 
went out of his path to attack; but woe to 
those who got in his way! There was a sharp 
sententiousness about his jokes eminently char- 
acteristic of the man. 

When Heraud, who was rather famous for 
publishing long epic poems, such as the ‘‘ Judg- 
ment of the Flood,” ‘‘ The Descent into Hell,” 
&c., and who had an inordinate opinion of 
his own genius, said, rather pompously, one 
evening, ‘‘My dear Jerrold, have you read 
my Descent into Hell?” the sarcastic wit re- 
plied, ‘No, my boy; I'd rather see it, any 
day.” 

The well-known Albert Smith, who was in 
many respects the greatest snob I ever met for 
aman of undeniable intellect, was very fre- 
quently the butt for Jerrold’s shafts. Smith’s 


weakness was a love of grand acquaintances, | 


with whose sayings and doings he dosed his 
unhappy companions; it was, ‘* My lord said 
this,” or ‘My lord said that;” or, ‘* We had 
splendid champagne at the marquis’s the other 
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night.” At last, upon one occasion, he gave 
Jerrold an opportunity to let fly; for, happen- 
ing to say to Dudley Costello, — i 

‘‘That was rather strange, the other night, 
at the Marquis’s !” 

‘‘ What was that?” asked Costello. 

‘Why, we had no fish at dinner,” said 
Smith. ‘I can’t account for it.” 

“I can,” said Jerrold. ‘‘ They of course ate it 
all up stairs.” 

This taking it for granted that Albert Smith 
dined in the kitchen below with the servants, 
was an extinguisher, and he never boasted 
again at the Museum Club of his grand ac- 
quaintances. 

In exposing pretence and humbug Jerrold 
never studied his own interest; he was truly 
a fearless man. 

A few days after Macready had taken Drury 
Lane Theatre, he met that solemn theatrical 
potentate at Talfourd’s. 

““So you have taken Drury Lane Theatre, 
Mr. Macready?” said Jerrold. ‘I hope you'll 
do well with it.” 

With his usual superciliousness, Mr. Ma- 
cready began to dilate upon what he meant to 
do for the dramatists, adding, — 

“If you have a play ready, Mr. Jerrold, I 
should be glad to see what I can do for it.” 

‘OQ, come come! Mr. Macready,” said Jer- 
rold; ‘none of that, if you please! I don’t 
want any of your grim patronage.” 

Mr. Macready looked as though he had un- 
expectedly received a sockdologer. 


SEA THINGS.— MARINE ANNELIDS. 


BY GEORGE S. BURLEIGH. 


OU have probably lived till now under 

the delusion that a worm is an ugly thing, © 
useful perhaps in the commissariat of nature 
to furnish rations to a codfish or a bobolink, 
but with nothing to instruct us, or excite our 
admiration. This delusion would not long 
survive the use of a microscope upon these 
victims of prejudice and misconception. 

The marine annelids are by far the most 
numerous of the family, and the most elastic; 
for the naturalists give us some fearful stretch- 
ers under that head, which nothing but per- 
sonal observation could prepare one for taking 
atpar. They are, in fact. just so much vital- 
ized India-rubber — the annelids, you under- 
stand, not the naturalists. One fellow, Vemer- 
tis gigas, the great band-worm, —just a bit of 
tape half an inch wide, — stretches from thirty 
to forty feet long, brown, smooth, and shining 
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like a new rubber. If you doubt it, catch him 
and measure. 

You will not easily capture the whole of 
him; for, if you chance to find him under a 
stone at low water, and invite him, with thumb 
and finger, to take a place with other curiosi- 
ties in your pail, he contracts himself into his 
hole till you relinquish the idea, or retain only 
the bit you grasped. Yet you may chance to 
find him in an inextricable snarl, that makes 
you wonder if the ghost of the box-mediums 
could untie him; and while you are in this 
doubt, if the fancy have struck him to take upa 
new fishing-ground, you will see him elongate 
leisurely towards the desired point, fasten there, 
and slowly bring in his tangled slack, and stow 
it away in another snarl worse than the first. 
Yet he has no visible legs, no apparent swell 
and relaxation of muscle; but, on applying 
the microscope, you find him armed, through- 
out his whole length, with vibratory cilia, with 
which he oars himself along. 

What the books say about the Zunice San- 
guinea, an annelid from two to three feet long, 
I have not had an opportunity to verify, but 
give it here on the authority of a German nat- 
uralist. The body is composed of about three 
hundred segments or rings; has a brain, and 
three hundred ganglions, furnishing some three 
thousand nervous branches. He has two hun- 
dred and eighty stomachs, five hundred and 
fifty branchiz or gills, six hundred hearts, and 
thirty thousand muscles! Now, if any one 
thinks a worm unworthy of attention, it is not 
the eunice that will be disheartened by it. But 
O, if he had indigestion in all those stomachs 
at once, what a fit of the blues it would give 
him! 

None of the animal kingdom have a better 
claim to beauty than many of the marine an- 
nelids. They are adorned with all the tints of 
the rainbow, the metallic lustre of the hum- 
ming-bird, and that heightener of all charms, 
an unconquerable modesty, that makes them 
shrink from observation whenever they sus- 
pect themselves the objects of speculation. It 
may be from a vague notion that the ‘ specu- 
lation ” has.a mercantile meaning in it, and is 
only the prelude of being taken in; but the fact 
is, they are very shy, and hide in the sand or 
mud, without regard to our hovering admira- 
tion. , 

You have seen on the side of a clam-shell or 
a muscle, or more often on an oyster-shell, a 
crooked tube of shelly substance fastened, as 
if it belonged there. It is the house of the 
Serpula, an annelid who does not go abroad, 
and who therefore has no legs, thorns, cilia, or 
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other locomotive organs. But he has a beau. 
tiful head of hair, as you might call it. Put 
your shell in a basin of salt water, and keep 
perfectly quiet when you wish to observe him, 
After a while he will thrust out a rich bush of 
violet, carmine, blue, or orange, slowly unfold- 
ing like the petals of a splendid flower. If you 
wish to see him capture his prey with this pretty 
apparatus, which serves at once for arms and 
lungs, have your glass already stationed over 
him at the right focal distance, and when he 
appears, be very quiet in your observations, 
and you may see him catching minute swim- 
mers with this funny head-net. But he makes 
his disappearance so sudden on any alarm, — 
if we may suppose him to be endowed with 
the dea of danger, — that you will doubt if 
the little beauty were ever there in that rude 
shell. 

There are many other tubicole annelids, that 
is, such as build houses in the form of tubes 
for their own protection, — among them the 
Ferrebella, Amphitrite, and Sabella. These 
build their tunnels, mason-wise, of fragments 
of shell, bits of stone and coral, and fine sand, 
snugly cemented by a mortar of their own in- 
venting, which would make the fortune of a 
Yankee who should discover the secret, and 
get a patent on it. Some of these tubes are 
built of carefully selected materials, closely 
agreeing in size, and laid so accurately as to 
make a very uniform thickness to the walls of 
the tube; while others look like ’prentice-work, 
with the corners of stones projecting half an 
inch, and altogether a piece of masonry that 
would discredit the hod-carrier, yet probably 
by its very rudeness serving better as a con- 
cealment, being scarcely distinguishable from 
the loose shell and shales about it. 

From a loose stone, that seems only covered 
with dirty moss, too short and dead to identify 
as vegetation, you will see, when you cover it 
with salt water, hundreds of beautiful heads 
emerging from invisible doors — fine, feathery, 
many-colored, waving in the light, like a bed 
of fairy flowers, — that, should you attempt to 
pluck one, vanish as if by magic. These are 
the social annelids, the family of Sabelia alveo- 
laris, who prefers company to solitude. Others 
live, like hermits, in the bottom of their cells, 
and only thrust a net out now and then to pick 
up the charity of the ocean, like a mawkish 
anchorite — so called because he is always 
‘lying at anchor. 


—— Ir is estimated that thirteen millions of 
human beings have been destroyed by earth- 
quakes. 
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THE OLD BEGGAR. 


BY ERNEST TREVOR. 


I 


HERE was an old and wretched man, 
Who swept a crossing, where 

It was my wont each morn to pass, 
In weather foul or fair; 

And in the rain, or scorching sun, 
Or ’neath the blast so keen, 

In tattered garb and worn-out shoes 
This aged man was seen. 

He seemed so bent with misery, 
I thought, as I passed by, 

That it must be a happy thing 
For such a man to die. 

And when I chanced to meet his look, 
He was so wan and pale, 

I never read in any book 
So piteous a tale. 

- And so again I inly said, 

With many a rising sigh, 

“Great God! Ah, what a happy thing 
For such a man to die!” 


Il. 


It was upon that joyous day 
When Sabbath bells do ring, 

And call us all, both rich and poor, 
To praise our heavenly King, 

That as, with contrite steps and sad, 
To prayer I slowly trod, 

This poor old man was also bent 
To go and praise his God. 

But what a change! His look was glad, 
And he was better dressed ; 

His face was bright with thankfulness, 
He seemed so truly blessed. 

It was my chance that morn to stand 
Near him in the church aisle, 

And in each pause to catch his voice 
And see his happy smile. 

His eye was lit with light from Heaven, 
Praise came with every breath, 

And in his face I saw the hope 
That triumphs over death. 

*Twas then, with wiser heart, I thought, 
As tears came o’er each eye, 

“Great God! O, what a joyful thing 
For such a man to die!” 


—— THE poor organist thus mentioned on a 
subscription paper is to be pitied: ‘* We sub- 
scribe and pay the amount opposite our names 
for the purpose of paying the organist and a 
boy to blow the same.” 





SUMMER IN WINTER. 
BY AUNT CARRIE. . 


have given you directions, dear friends, 

for making your home in winter cheer- 

ful with decorations of bright leaves, pressed 

ferns, and dried mosses. But these are faint 

emblems of our woods in summer; they are 

like a poor photograph of a friend. Follow 

our directions and you will have a living rep- 

resentative of summer, though deep snows sur- 
round you. 

Come, boys and girls, join us in a ramble, 
this lovely Indian summer day, to some woody 
dell, by the margin of a murmuring brook. 
Here we are, in Nature’s garden. Let us walk 
carefully, and see who can find the prettiest 
mosses, ferns, and vines. Hark! we hear a 
merry voice calling to us to come quickly, with 
basket and trowel in hand. Away we all run, 
eager to obtain our share from the public gar- 
den. O, such pretty vines and lovely red ber- 
ries! just like a shaded green carpet with red 
berries scattered over it. Stop, boys! Pray 
be careful, or you will lose all those pretty 
berries. Now, each one of you, dig up some 
of the roots, selecting such as have the most 
berries, also leave some of the native soil 
round the roots. This vine is called partridge 
vine, because the partridge feeds upon the ber- 
ries. Now let us see who can gather the finest 
mosses, ferns, maiden’s-hair, trailing arbutus, 
striped woodsere, or any pretty plant that 
grows wild in moist and shady places. Also 
secure a moss-covered branch, or small stump, 
from eight to ten inches high. Gather your 
treasures into your baskets. Be very careful 
of your ferns, they are so delicate and easily 
broken. 

Now, boys and girls, all who have followed 
our example, are you not amazed at the in- 
finite variety of lovely plants in our own 
woods? Take all your treasures home, and 
place them in a damp, cool spot, like a cellar. 
If your plants look dry, sprinkle them till your 
fernery is ready to receive them. Next week 
we will tell you how to make a fernery. 


—— Mup baths at Franzensbad are the latest 
German medical mania. The mud is no figure 
of speech, but real black dirt taken from the 
moor, diluted with warm water, into which 
the patients are plunged nearly to the shoul- 
ders. 


—— A Harp sight — the house built upon 
a rock. 
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TRE ORATOR. 





Directions, — Words in SMALL CAPITALs should 
be emphasized; words in CAPITALS should be 
strongly emphasized. The numbers refer to the 
gestures represented in the margin; and when 
followed by the sign ¢, the position should be con- 
tinued to the next number. The gesture should 
correspond with the emphasis. The asterisks * 
indicate the more important rhetorical pauses. 


APPEAL FOR THE OHEROKEES.* 


BY WILLIAM WIRT. 


T is with no orDINARY feelings 

that I am about to take LEAVE of 
this cause. The ‘EXISTENCE of the 
remnant of a once *GrEAT and 
"MIGHTY * NATION is at stake; and 
it is for your "HoNoRs to say wheth- 
er they shall be ‘BLOTTED out from 
the creation, in utter '*pISREGARD of 
*taALL our *TREATIES. Their CAUSE is 
one that must come home to every 
MtHONEST and “FEELING * 'HEART. 
*Tuey have been TRUE and FAITH- 
FUL to us, and have a right to ex- 
pect a **CORRESPONDING * FIDELITY 
on *our part. Our ‘wisn has been 
‘THEIR * LAW. We asked them to 
become CIVILIZED, and they BECAME 
so. They have even adopted our 
'RESENTMENTS; and, in our war with 
the **SEMINOLE tribes, they volunta- 
rily joined our ‘ARMs, and gave ef- 
fectual Arp in driving back those 


= barbarians from the *"tvERY STATE 


that now *opprEsses them. They 
threw upon the field a body of men 
who PROVED, by their martial bear- 
ing, their DESCENT from the "NOBLE 
RACE that were once the ‘Lorps * of 
these extensive forests. 

May it please your honors, this 
people have refused to us 'No * GRAT- 
IFICATION which it has been in their 
POWER * to GRANT. They are here 
now in the ‘LAsT * EXTREMITY; and 
with *trHEM must perish the ‘HONOR 
of the American name forever. We 
have 'PLEDGED for their PROTEC- 
TION, and for the GUARANTEE of the 
remainder of their LANDs, the *FAITH 
and *tHonor of our *NATION — a 
PaITH and 'tHONOR never 'SULLIED, 





@ Extract from a speech addressed to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, with 
reference to the forcible removal of the 
tribe, in 1831. 





nor even drawn into *QuEsTION * until now. 
We ‘promiseD them, and they °rrusTep us, 
They ‘trust us * stiri. Shall they be ‘pg. 
CEIVED? They would as soon expect to see 
their rivers run ‘UPWARD on their sourczs, 
or the “sun roll BACK in his CAREER, as that 
the *Unirep States would prove false to 
‘t7HEM, and false to the ‘worD so solemnly 
pledged by their *WASHINGTON, and ‘rg- 
NEWED and 'PERPETUATED by his illustrious 
successors. 

But I will hope for BETTER things. There 
is a **sprirIT that will *yET * SAVE us. I trust 
that we shall find it *HERE—*HERE, in this 
sacred court. If '*trRuTH, and “¥FaITH, and 
HONOR, and ‘*jusTICE have fled from every 
*OTHER part of our country, we shall find them 
‘uere. If *Not, our sun has gone down in 
4t7REACHERY, **BLOOD, and ‘tcRIME in the face 
of the *worLp. 





ARNOLD. 


OOD deeds never die, and the great acts 

of noble men rise from the dust and pre- 
judice of their time to become the beacon lights 
of the world. It is self-abnegation that makes 
the hero, selfishness that makes the villain. 
Benedict Arnold was brave enough to have 
made a first-class hero, had his courage and 
daring been drawn from the same fount of 
patriotism as thatof Washington. But Wash- 
ington disdained the honors of crown or king- 
dom, seeking only the welfare of his people. 
Arnold sold his country for the base emolu- 
ments of British gold and applause. A selfish 
man cannot become a hero. The king desired 
to have Arnold cordially received by the Eng- 
lish nobility, and in England, at least, he might 
reasonably have expected popular applause; 
but on a public occasion the monarch sought 
to introduce him to the truly noble Earl of 
Balcarras. Arnold extended his hand, but the 
earl drew himself up haughtily, and exclaimed, 
‘“‘ What, sir, is this the traitor Arnold?” then 
turned proudly away. Of course the traitor 
sent him a challenge. They met, and Arnold 
fired the first shot, which missed his antag- 
onist. The nobleman flung his pistol on the 
ground and walked away. ‘Stay, my lord,” 
said Arnold, ‘‘ you have not had your shot.” 
‘“No,” replied the earl, “I leave you to the 
hangman.” 


—— Tuere is a gymnastic association in 
Cincinnati that comprises over a thousand 
members. 

—— WELL bred — the baker. 
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The English Eleven in Philadelphia. 


A’ the conclusion of their base ball match 
at Boston, the Eleven took their depart- 
ure for Philadelphia, where they were matched 
to play two games against a twenty-two, which 
many thought would give them more to do 
than any other twenty-two they had played 
since their arrival in this country. The Eng- 
lishmen were much pleased with their treat- 
ment at the hands of the Boston cricketers, 
and left the Hub with a very favorable opinion 
of the city and its citizens. 

The first match occupied three days, and re- 
sulted in favor of the Eleven, with two wickets 
to spare, after one of the finest and best con- 
tested cricket matches ever seen on this con- 
tinent. After resting a day, the second game 
was begun, which was not so close, the Eng- 
lishmen leading them in two innings by a score 
of 181 to 109. At the conclusion of the second 
match the Eleven will play a match game of 
Base Ball with the Athletics of Philadelphia, 
after which they go to New York. 

This trans-Atlantic trip of the English Eleven 
is no mere pleasure excursion. The party, 
which numbers twelve, — the Eleven and an 
umpire,— are paid six hundred pounds ster- 
ling for their services. All their travelling ex- 
penses are paid, and, in addition to all this, 
each member receives one hundred and eighty- 
two dollars special pay for match days. Of 
course the clubs with whom they play take all 
the money received for admissions to witness 
their games; and if, in the whole trip, enough 
is not taken to pay even the current expenses 
of the matches, still the sum guaranteed the 
Englishmen will have to be paid. Thus it will 
be seen that the tour looks not a little like a 
speculation, and we should judge it has been 
to the Americans a losing one; and now, the 
matches all played, and the Eleven safe at 
home, if our cricket clubs find themselves 
whole in a pecuniary sense, it will be as much 
as they can hope for, and possibly as much as 
they expect. 
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LAOROSSE.. 


HE duties of the goal-keeper, according to 
the rule, is to defend the goal; that is, to 
prevent the ball being driven through it. He 
can stop the balls in any manner by his crosse 
or by his person; and if the ball, not wholly 
checked, glances to either side, or over the 
goal, it does not count, as the ball must go 
between the posts and within six feet. of the 
ground. This position is a post of particular 
care, and requires a player to be cool and self- 
controlled under all circumstances. He should 
stand three or four feet in front of his goal, 
and keep a constant watch on the ball. wher- 
ever it is thrown. In short, the goal-keeper 
should be one of the best players of the twelve. 
** Point— who is the first man out from goal” 
— should be posted fifteen or twenty yards in 
front of goal-keeper. Point's particular func- 
tion is to let no one get past him with the ball, 
but to oblige it to be thrown from a safe dis- 
tance at the goal. If the runner were allowed 
to get close to the goal, and then threw the 
ball, goal-keeper would have little chance of 
stopping it. When the foe ‘throws in,” it is 
for his ‘‘ home” to get the ball gnd complete 
the work, and for goal-keeper to show cause to 
the contrary. 

Cover-point is posted some distance in front 
of point, about half way to the facing-man; 
and he, as well as point, should be a good 
runner. 

The centre-men are those described as facing- 
men some three weeks since. They are the 
ones who commence the game. 

Home is the player whose position is nearest 
the goal of the opposite side, ready to assist his 
side when they near the goal with the ball. 

The fielders are placed in different parts of 
the field, ready to secure the ball, and carry or 
pass it towards their opponents’ goal. 


Rule X. Number of Players. 


Twelve players on a side shall constitute a 
full field, and they must have been regular 
members of the club they represent, and no 
other, for thirty days prior to a match. 


Rule XI. Change of Players. 


No change of players shall be made after a 
match has commenced, except for reasons of 
accident or injury during the match. When a 
match has been agreed upon, and one side is 
deficient in the number of players, their oppo- 
nents may either limit their own numbers to 
equal them, or compel them to fill up the com- 


plement. 
(ro BE CONTINUED.) 
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1129. (Tea) (he) (ear) (threey (V.) o (L) 
(V.) (ease) on (eye) (teas) (axes) (inn) (A B) 
ou (tea) (twenty) (four hours) — The earth 


revolves on its axis in about twenty-four | 


hours. 1130. F-airy. 
D-rake. 1133. G-alley. 
P-arson. 1136. Merida. 
angle, angel. 1138. Hero’shorse. 1139. Karl, 
lark. 1140. Liar, rail, lair. 1141. Kingstree. 
1142. 1. Gates. 2.Lee. 3. Wayne. 4. Pick- 
ens. 5. Warren, 1143. Locomotive. 1144. 
Itibone. 1145. Legislate. 


1131. B-lend. 1132. 
1134. B-rogue. 1135. 
1137- Nagle, glean, 


ENIGMA. 

1147. It is composed of Ig letters.. The 2, 1, 
Il, 4, 12, 6 is a friend... The 14, 18, 17, 19 was 
a king of Corinth.. The 13, 7, 3).5, 19 is a.verb 
which signifies to,heap up. The 15, 10,.9,.8, 
16 is an adverb of place. The whole is the 
name of a distinguished Roman. L. H. E.— 








DovuBLE AcRosric, 
in which the initials will give a planet, finals 
another: — 

1148. 1. A territory. 2. A lake in the United 
States. 3. A group of islands. 4. A moun- 
tain in Asia. 5. A lakein Ireland. 6. A lake 
in the United States. 7A mountain of Pal- 
estine. HavurTsoy. 


1149. GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 




















CROsS-WORD ENIGMA. 


1150. My first is in string; 
My second is in pun; 
My third is in rat; 
My fourth is in ring; 
My fifth is in stun; 
My sixth is in gnat; 
My whole we all love. 


Ham AND EcGs. 


TRANSPOSITIONS. 


1151. For supper we had (1.) ages and (2.) 
eat, also some (3.) beard; (4.) torn bite 
roasted, Friday fishes; (5.) late pirate fop; 
(6.) wet red veils: (7.) we, with ma’s Fe 
nian elephants; (8.) Ned’s cheap cane; and 
(9.) @ nicer severed oil dish. 

Empire STATE. 


CHARADES. 

1152. When my first troubles you, you may 
wish it my second; but though the more it 
becomes my second, the nearer it is to being 
my whole, it can never become my whole. 

SyLvAn GROVE. 


1153. My first is part of a ship; my second 
pertains to leather; my whole is a native of 
Greece. Minna Morton. 


1154. GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 


=i 
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ELAH, send subscription at any time. — 

A. F. S. did not state what is to be the 
object of his club. — O. O,, Jr., Box 8, Bergen 
City, N. J., wishes to correspond on the sub- 
jects of stamps, butterflies, and coins. He and 
Mary R. made three hundred and twenty-one 
words from the word ‘* manufactories,” with- 
out repeating the same letter in any word, 
and without adding s, or using names of per- 
sons. They ask, ‘*Who can beat that?” — 
H: H. C., Jr., she persuaded us that we have 
plenty of enigmas on hand, —-we couldn’t 
deny it, — so she took yours away. 

Licorice John gives a long account of his 
fishing excursion, and Dutch hotel, where he 
dined sumptuously on rye bread; and of the 
hostess, who said, when they asked for food, 
“We got some; it’s all gone; when we get 
some, we give yous any.” 
to keep this a secret. 


But he begged us 
He will relate all the 
particulars to any one who will address a letter 
to Licorice John, Cincinnati, O. — Tempest, 
there is no larder in the church for the poor 
mouse to grow fat in. — Béb O. Link, it is 
very probable the rebus had not been pub- 


lished when yours was sent. 
doubts of your honesty. 

Hoky Poky, don’t you wish you could vote? 
That is more fun than making night hideous 
hooting at the one poor fellow who “ rahed 
for Seymour.” Don’t you wish you were a 
man?— Pica sends her answers; though how 
such a busybody gets time to find them out, 
with all the work she does, we can’t see, even 
with our spectacles on. — Philatilist will find 
the subject mentioned in No. 93. Their pub- 
lishers could give the information you desire. 
We usually comply with such requests on re- 
ceipt of stamp. 

Monsieur has returned Downsey’s visit, and 
is. overflowing with delight and gratitude to- 
wards his kind entertaifiers. 
Connecticut is a glorious state, in spite of its 
wooden nutmegs.— Simon Pure takes the 
matter too much to heart. We treat all Our 
Boys and Girls precisely as we would wish our 
own children to be treated under similar cir- 


We had no 


He thinks old: 
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cumstances. Who could do more?— Monsieur 
and Downsey send a brilliant batch of illumi- 
nated manuscript, filled with patriotic senti- 
ments and complimentary notices. We have 
so much head work that we respectfully de- 
cline. — Wide Awake’s last effiision nearly 
melted us to tears. See ‘“‘accepted” para- 
graph. — Green Heron, Esquire, is not a born 
artist. His perspective is rather faulty. His 
forte appears to be impudence. He boasts 
that he has met with great success in produ- 
cing ‘‘an indignant correspondent.” 

A. R. U.’s conundrum is old: “‘ Why does a 
sailor know there is a man in the moon? ' Be- 
cause he has been to see (sea).” — Raving 
Rover sends geographical rebuses that con- 
tain letters. They should be composed wholly 
of symbols. Send puzzles to the editor. — 
C. D. Cerberus, we do not approve of games 
that bring discomfort upon any one. It shows 
a lack of refinement when such amusements 
afford pleasure to the spectators. — M. L. R.’s 
enigma is declined for want of room. He for- 
got to send his true name in requesting corre- 
spondence. — W. F. R. will do better by and 
by. He should study for new symbols in re- 
bus-making, and transpositions shoald spell 
something. 

Dr. Sam Sutton & Co., Box 199, Fisherville, 
N. H., would like correspondents interested 
in telegraphy.— Krow Mow, Cambridgeport, 
Mass:, wishes to hear from printers in partic- 
ular, and all the family in general. He wants 
to know “why Our Boys’ and Girls’ Maga- 
zine is like a tooth-brush? Because every- 
body should have one of his own.” Rebuses 
crowded out. — We would like to use the 
double acrostic Virtus sends, but have not 
room at present. — Downsey’s rebuses have 
been too often used in other magazines. — 
Pica, perhaps he can’t read them; it is more 
than we can do sometimes. A fine list of an- 
swers. — Robinson Crusoe’s rebuses have too 
many letters. — Paul Kendall's rebus accepted. 


ACCEPTED. 
Rebuses — Ned Sketchley. 


DECLINED. 


Korn Kobb, Razor Blade, Carpet Bagger, 
Billy Button, Quicksilver, Virtus, H. O. W. 


WisH CORRESPONDENTS. 

A. E. George, Trinity School, 451 Eighth 
Avenue; New York; Hollis T., 96 Mount Ver- 
non Street, Boston, Mass; Barnaby Rudge, 73 
Pinckney Street, Boston, Mass.; Hub, Station 
A, Boston, Mass. 
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EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


EAR BOYS AND GIRLS: With our 

editorial arms we pulled the party ashore 
at Marblehead; but as the canoe of the Violet 
was small, we conveyed them in two loads. 
The auburn-bearded monster was of the first 
instalment; and when we returned with the 
final moiety, we found him in a state of wonder, 
chagrin, and mortification, because a boy with 
whom he had been talking had never heard of 
certain books published by his celebrated firm. 
He is willing to subscribe liberally towards 
sending a missionary to Marblehead, though 
the inhabitants are very intelligent in every- 
thing except a knowledge of his books. 

The people are remarkably patriotic, having 
sent the first company of soldiers to: Boston 
when the rebellion broke out; and doubtless 
they would have turned out the guard, if. they 
had known the auburn-bearded was coming. 
Our party examined the town, and being per- 
fectly satisfied with it, returned on board, after 
drinking six glasses of soda with six different 
kinds-of sirup, all of which were drawn from 
the same faucet. We tried the fish, but they 
were shy of strangers, and the obliging cap- 
tain volunteered to take us to more hopeful 
grounds. As we sailed out of the beautiful 
harbor, the clouds began to look very” black 
and threatening; the lightning flashed and 
the thunder roared, and we were treated to 
one of the liveliest storms we have had the 
pleasure of seeing for several years. 
passed Baker’s Island, and the rain began to 
pour in torrents, accompanied with hail. Rub- 


ber coats and sou’-westers were in demand, 


but not a sigh or a groan escaped from either 
passengers or crew. All were jolly, especially 
the auburn-bearded. 

The clouds looked squally, and the captain 
“kept his weather eye open tight.”“"He saw 
it coming; the yacht was brought up into:the 
wind; the crew — Alick — stood’ by the hal- 
yards, and, at the word of command, lowered 
away all as one. man.» Still roared the tem- 
pest all around, and the white-winged: Violet 
danced gayly on the bounding billows. ‘The 
rain poured tremendously, the hailstones rat- 
tled upen the devoted decks, and the. wind 
piped fiercely through the rigging of the storm- 


Wey 


tossed craft, beneath which yawned many and 
many a fathom of deep-blue water, 

We had almost forgotten. that.this was our 
extra vacation, and we had.left the shop. Our 
captain, unlike some of his passengers, was 
not a sensational skipper, and, unfortunately 
for the scribbler, he did not deal in the “ sharp 
tones of command;” did not ofder the mast, 
the bowsprit, or the centre-board to be cut 
away; nor tear his hair, nor look big things; 
and we hardly found out anything was the 
matter; and he spoiled a good story by his 
common-sense way of dealing with the emer- 
gency. He was even commonplace enough 
to say it was not much of a squall. The main- 
sail was only lowered half way down, and we 
lost the chance of thrilling our readers with a 
fearful adventure. 

By this time it was the middle of the after- 
noon. Dinner was ready, but in the choppy 
sea the dishes would not stay on the table. 
The auburn-bearded began to exhibit a desire 
for victuals, which is very undignified in men 
of mighty intellect. We are sorry to say that 
he continued to manifest this animal instinct 
until the end of the cruise. We testify, upon 
our veracity, that we have seen him rise from 
the dinner-table, go on deck, and instantly de- 
mand of the astonished Alick how long it 
would be before supper was ready! But, 


‘¢ Like a sheeted ghost, the vessel swept 
Towards the reef of Norman’s Woe,” 


which lies near the entrance to Gloucester har- 
bor, though, asthe wind had nearly left us, 
our ‘sheeted ghost” swept very slowly. We 
finally swept past it, and the bright eyes of the 
auburn-bearded glowed with an unwonted lus- 
tre when Alick made the agreeable announce- 
ment that dinner was on the table. 


BILL OF FARE. 


Beef Steak. White Potatoes. 


Sweet Potatoes. Green Corn. 
Hard Tack. Soft ditto. 
Iee- Water, ‘&c., &¢., &c, 

It was a good dinner. _The auburn-bearded 
indorsed it in the most practical manner, and 
Alick was voted to be a suitable character for 
the next new story. We went into Gloucester 
harbor, explored it to the head of navigation, 
and then came to anchor. -As we dined at five, 
even the publisher, who had not yet attained 
‘to the highest glory of his appetite, was willing 
to' dispense with supper, and we went on shore. 
But here, at the foot of the column, we must 
say adieu for another week. 


Raw Tomatoes. 
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